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Che Prospectus. 


IN presenting this work to the citizens of New- 
York, with full contidence of ite receiving @ share 
of thet pefrenage which has been so liberally } 
stowed on its re dey the editor feels it a 
duty to indicate the basis on which such confi- 
dence is founded, and “to give a reason for the 
hope which is in him.” ‘N 

It will, perhaps, be recollected, that only four 
years have elapsed since the writer of this address 
made a successful appeal to the public in behalf 
ofasimilar enterprise, viz. Tar New-York Min- 

Ror, now conducted by his friend G. P. Morris, 
~ Bisq. and, he is happy to add, that no literary 
Periodical in the United States has ever met with 
& more flattering reception. On resigning its 
editoral duties (after the expiration of one year) 
into the hands of its present tasteful proprietor 
and editor, he had the satisfaction of seeing him 
embarked on ‘the full tide of hopeful experiment, 
and gently wafted, by the gale of popular favour, 
towards that haven of success in which he is now 
“safely moored, with each gay streamer playing 
in the breeze.” 

Since the period above alluded to, the rapid in- 
crease of our city, in size, population, Wealth, and 
commercial enterprise, has become proverbial, not 
enly throughout the United States, but, also, in 
many parts of Europe. But this is not her proud- 
est boast. The march of mind—the progress of. 
refinement—the increasing love of literature, and 
thirst for general knowledge, which influence 
every class of her citizens, have more than kept 
pace with her physical advancement. 

Under such circumstances, another literary pa- 
per, of a character equally miscellaneous, but 
somewhat more scientific, is loudly called for, in 
this city, by readers of both sexes ; and to answer 
such a call, a number of gentlemen, of education 
and leisure, have associated for the purpose of 
eontributing to the contents of its pages. The 
task of inspecting, selecting, and arranging their 








speculations, for the public eye, devolves, by mu- 
tual consent, on the undersigned, who can boast 
of some experience in such matters, even if he 


editor. . 

It has been intimated that the character of the 
than its predecessor, the Mirror. The extent 
of this intimation may be pretty correctly esti- 
mated by a reference to the heads of deparlment 
which follow. Let it be borne in mind, nowever, 
that a variety of subjects, not here enumerated, 
will be introduced as the work proceeds, for, in 
some respects, a periodical publication may be 
said to ‘ make the food it feeds upon.” 

Particular attention will be paid to the follow- 
ing subjects : 

Naturat Purttosopyy—illustrated by de- 
scriptions of the most instructive and amusing 
experiments exhibited in the Lecture-rooms of 
Professors, including Chymistry, Electricity, Gal- 
vanism, Magnetism, Hydraulics, Aerology, &c. 

Antiquitres—ineluding that branch of his» 
torical science which treats of ancient coins and 
medals—of singular importance in illustrating 
the history, chronology, geography, mythology, 
as well as the tuann‘s: ald chstoms of the an- 
cients. 

Myrxuorocy—from the best classical authori- 
ties—with occasional attempts to draw moral in- 
struction from the religious fables of the pagans, 
as beautiful allegories founded on truth. 

Hisrory—ancient and modern; comprising ins 
teresting and elegant extracts from epproved au- 
thors ; with a special reference to the remarks 
able coincidences in chronology. 

BioGrapuy—or historical sketches of the lives 
of such persons, of both sexes, as have become 
celebrated for their heroism, virtue, fortitude, ta- 
Tents, patriotism, eccentricity, &e. 





the world, with accounts of late Discoveries, &c. 
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Narur.t History—-comprising cescriptions 
of natural productions in the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms; with such observations 
as will direct the attention of youth, of both 
sexes, to the study of Zoology, Botany, Mineral- 
ogy, &c. 

Evucation—including strictures on the differ- 
ent systems adopted in our seminaries of learn- 
ing, and a particular deserption of respectable 
Schools, Academics, and Colleges. 

PuiLo.ocy—comprising essays on Composi- 
tion, Etymology, Orthography, Pronunciation,&c. 
This department, also, includes the Art of Poe- 
try, and a new Rhyming Dictionary, on a plan 

grever before attempted, with poetical  illustra- 


_ tions. 


Userut Arts——Internal Improvements, &c. 
comprising Mecuanics—with accounts of new 
Inventions, descriptions of Models, &c. 

Rourav Ecoxomy—including Gardening, with 
the latest improvements in agricultural and pas- 
toral occupations ; together with Botanical re- 
marks, and occasional rambles in the Linnean 
establishment on Long-Island. 

Revirws—of new publications, foreign and do- 
Mestic, with interesting extracts from the same. 

Mora Tat.es—original and selected ; either 
fictitious, or founded on incidents of real life. 

Masonry—illustrated and vindicated. 

Passing Events oF THE WEEK. 

Deaths and Marriages, Poetry, Anecdotes, &c. 


Such is a brief outline of our plan; but the 
reader must not expect it to be completely filled 
up instantly. Some little time is necessary to 
establish correspondences, and procure all the 
requisite materials. But we pledge ourselves 
‘that (if patronage be commensurate with our 
hopes and anticipations) the present work shall 
ultimately prove to be at least equal to our pro- 
mises, and as much superior as circumstances 
will permit. It is true that al/ the subjects enu- 
merated above can never be introduced into any 
one number; but they will repeatedly appear in 
the course of a volume, and thus form a valua- 
ble collection of useful information. 

A few words respecting the TITLE we have 
adopted, shall close the present article: 

The Parthenon was a celebrated temple of an- 
gient Athens, sacred to Minerva, who was uni- 
versally worshipped as the goddess of Wisdom 
and the Liberal Arts. As this work is also de- 
voted to the same allegorical deity, the nam 
was adopted as being peculiarly appropriate. It 





— 2 
is a (ilerary temple, to which the votaries of use- 
ful knowledge are respectfully invited to bring 
their free-wiil offerings. _ It is true that we can- 
not reward such devotion as Jupiter did that of 
the Rhodians, when he rained on their island a 
shower of gold, in return for the early reverence 
they paid to the offspring of his brain, his daugh- 
ter Minerva. But this, like the rest, we take to 
be a beautiful allegory, showing that a reverence 
for wisdom is ever richly rewarded. <A royal 
Oriental poet and botanist, with whose writings 
our readers are doubtless well acquainted, ex- 
presses the same sentiment in the following terms : 
‘** Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the 
man that getteth understanding; for the mer- 
chandize of it is better than the merchandize of 
si/ver, and the gain thereof than fine go/d. She 
is more precious than rubies, and all the things 
thou canst desire are not to be compared uxto 
her. Exalt her, and she will promote thee; she 
will bring thee to honour, when thou dost em- 
brace her,” &c. 

Should this explanation be deemed unsatisfac- 
tory, and the first title of our paper appear to 
savour of pedantry, the reader is at liberty to 
make use of the second; as all communications 
(post paid) will be equally welcome if addressed 
simply to the Lirerary Museum. 


S. WOODWORTH. 
New-York, August, 1827. 





TERMS. 


I. This work is published every Wednesday, 
and immediately delivered to City Subscribers by 
Carriers. 

IJ. Each number contains sixteen octavo pages, 
on fine royal paper, neatly printed, and stitched 
in a coloured printed cover. 


III. Distant Subscribers receive their num- 
bers by mail, or by any other mode of convey- 
ance that they may direct. 

IV. Twenty-six numbers, or 416 pages, con- 
stitute a volume, for which a Title-page and In- 
dex are furnished without any extra charge. 

V. The price, to Subscribers, is Two Dol- 
lars per volume, that is, Four Dollars per annum. 

VI. City Subscribers to pay quarterly, and 
those at a distance half-yearly---the latter in ad- 
vance. 

«> All Communications must be directed (post- 
paid) to the Editor, No. 7 Division-street. 
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GSo0Loey. 


Where wast thou when i laid the foundations of the 
Earth?—declare, if thou hast understanding. Who hath 
laid the measures thereof. if thou knowest ?—or who 
hath stretched the line upon it?—Whereupon are the 
foundations thereof fastened ?—or who laid the corner- 
stone thereof ? Job xxxiii. 4, 5,6 


MACKEY’S THEORY. 


(COMMUNICATED BY DR. 8. L. MITCHILL.] 








Sampson Arnotp Mackey has published at 
Norwich, in England, a book of nearly two 
hundred pages, with several prints, under the 
title of the Mythological Astronomy of the An. 
cients demonstrated by restoring to their Fables 
and Symbols their original meanings. The 
second edition was published in 1824. 

A favourite object of the author is, to reduce 
the vast chaos of time, as he calls it, measured 
astronomically for millions of years, while the 
earth was rolling round the sun for wyriads of 
ages, to regular order or calculation. The dif- 
fidence he felt in bringing out a regular theory 
of time, induced him to seize an opportunity of- 
fered by the Rev. C. C. Clarke, in his Wonders 
of the Heavens, to quote this paragraph: “ The 
tropics must have formerly beeu forty-five de- 
grees from the equator, to produce such animals 
and vegetables as we find imbedded in the mi- 
neral strata of our country.” This liberal state- 
ment having been inserted in his first preface, a 
number of Mr. Mackey’s friends were induced 
to buy Mr. Clarke’s book, under a presumption 
that it agreed in all its parts with Mr. M.’s the. 
ory of time. They, however, found there was 
a wide variance: Mr. C. having endeavoured 
to explain many natural phenomena upon the 
hypothesis set up by Sir Richard Philips, against 
the theory of Sir Isaac Newton. 

The first part of the work is a poem with 
notes and illustrations, after the manner of Man- 
deville’s Fable of the Bees. In this way he 
attempts to convince his readers, that the zodiac, 
and most of the other constellations, were in- 
vented by the Egyptians, at least forty thousand 
years ago; inasmuch as the celestial signs then 
agreed with their latitude, agriculture, and com- 
merce. 

He adopts the notion of the great Atlantis- 
island having been swallowed by an earthquake 
about eleven thousand years ago; that it belonged 
to the Phenicians, who had discovered the West- 
Indian islands and other parts of America, and 
named them the garden of the Hesperides. 





He affirms roundly, there was a time when 
the Ecliptic and the Equator coincided; and 
another time when the 4:quator was at a right 
angle with the Ecliptic. The former happened 
403,000 years before the days of Callisthenes, 
the philosopher, contemporary with Alexander 
of Macedon. The latter occurred since ; and 
from the dreadful havoc of waters, and the tree 
mendous commotion of the elements, during that 
period, he has denominated it the Age of iforror. 

The author has made a display worthy of 
Horne Tooke himself, of his etymological and 
philological research. The Nine Muses were 
the proclaiming symbols of the nine labouring 
months in Lower Egypt, where the land was 
covered during the other three months of the 
year by the inundation of the Nile. The three 
Parce were three images of women set up to 
proclaim the working of flax. The ¢4ree Fue 
ries were emblems of the three months in 
which the people of Egypt were employed 
in gathering and pressing their fruits. The 
story of Ceres and Proserpine, refer to the ripe 
grain of harvest, and the seed saved for the en- 
suing crop. Leviathan is the river Nile. Pe- 
gasus, Andromeda, and the Swan, are the ships 
engaged in the commerce of the Euxine and 
Mediterranean seas. Niobe was the symbol of 
the Nile, rising fourteen cubits by the floods, 
which were represented by her fourteen chil- 
dren, said to have been slain by Apollo, when 
he dried the land. The legend of Pheeton re- 
fers to what he terms the Age of Horror, when 
the pole of the earth being within the plane of 
the ecliptic, the sun must inevitably be lost for 
many weeks. It was the symbol of summer, 
In the same age, Argus was the symbol of Win 
ter; representing the earth covered with snow, 
and surmounted with a spangled sky. 

There are various other interpretations of the 
ancient mythology, the whole of which is ascri 
bed to the Egyptians. From these inventors 
they were borrowed by the Greeks. The aus 
thor treats the latter with high disapprobation, 
for their ignorance of the true meaning of these 
mysteries, and their perverseness in distorting 
their sense in ways that the contrivers never in- 
tended: turning their genuine spirit frequently 
into ridiculous nonsense. 

In an appendix to this part of his book, the 
author attempts a mythological explanation of 
many registers of time made by the Hindus; 
which, he says, the fanaticism of the missiona< 
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ries has degraded by the most erroneous epi- 
thets. After explaining in his own and pecu- 
liar manner how the fables and symbols of the 
nations surrounding Phenicia were calculated to 
keep alive in the minds of men, the horrors vf 
remote antiquity, when the pole of the earth 
was within the plane of the ecliptic, he goes on 
to show that the Hindu astronomers have done 
the like in every part of their extensive empire. 
And by an astronomical operation, known to the 
Chinese, as well as to the Hindus, that the sun 
visited the poles every year, and had been ob- 
served to shine six days without setting. 

In short, Mr. Mackey, relying upon the expo- 
sition he has made of the legends and stories of 
Egypt, India, and China, as well as of Greece, 
as referring to celestial phenomena, concludes, 
that although some of these people reckon in 
their respective annals many millions of years, 
he has never been able to trace a higher anti- 
quity of Babylon, or Babel, than four hundred 
and seventy thousand years ! 

















And this remote 
chronology is deduced from the precession of | 
the equinoxes, and the supposed alteration of | 
the earth’s axis during the long series of ages! 

His second part is entitled the Key of Urania, 
the wards of which will unlock all the mystesies 
of antiquity. In this he labours to engage the 
persons, cliaracters, and events of the Jewish 
Scriptures into his mythological interpretation 
by astronomical aid; particularly the prophe- 
cies and visions of Ezekiel, Daniel, and John. 
Notwithstanding the hatred of the Jews for As- 
tronomy, he says the feast of the Passover is 
confessedly of that denomination ; being always | 
kept at the vernal equinox. But when he at- 
tempts to explain away the histories of Abraham, | 
Noah, and Moses, by resolving them into astro- 
nomical symbols, many of his readers will pro. 
bably follow him with doubt or denial. Other 
parts of his researches will in like manner ex- 
cite surprise, more especially his attacks upon 
the distinguished Messrs. Bentley, Wilford, and 
Dupuis. 

After this sketch, brief as it is, of Mr. M.’s 
publication, it will rationally be expected that 
some opinion should be given of it. As to the 
antiquity of the planet we inhabit, it may possi- 
bly be as old as Mr. M. calculates; and if so 
aged, it may have existed from eternity. 

But it may be affirmed, on authority quite as 
respectable, at least, as that of our author, that 
history does not afford us any such evidence. 








= 


There seems to be testimony enough, that our 
globe existed an indefinite time as an inanimate 
mass. Afterward, living beings, such as aquatic 
animals, and vegetables, made their appearance. 
Such organized bodies as inhabited earth and 
air, were subsequently introduced. And last of 
all, the haman race appears. 

The facts derived from geology give the strong- 
est proofs of great and overwhelming commo- 
tions over the earth’s suriace, long and repeat- 
edly before man was one of its inhabitants. 
There is reason to believe there have been dire- 
ful changes by floods and fires, since that time, 
and that not only many individuals, but even 
whole races of animated beings, became ex- 
tinct. All we know of them is derived from 
exploring the upper and modern strata of the 
earth, where the imbedded relics are found, very 
different from every thing living in these days. 
Among these memorable disclosures, there have 
not been observed any skeletons, teeth, or bones . 
belonging to man. It is therefore rationally in- 
ferred, that these vast commotions and grand 
alterations took place before the existence of 
man}; or in other words, that he was the last or 
most recent of created animals, and of course, 
has been the shortest duration an inhabitant of © 
our mundane sphere. And, after his introduc- 
tion, a considerable time must have elapsed be- 
fore his numbers became considerable enough to 
construct such works as the mound of Nineveh, 
the tower of Nimrod, the walls of Babylon, or 
the pyramids of Egypt. It, in all probability, 
required a more extended period to invent sculp- 
ture, and the art of registering events by pic- 
tures, hieroglyphics, and letters. Until these 
preliminary steps were taken, oral tradition, 
with all its uncertainty and error, must have 
been the only kind of history extant. 

Accordingly, it is found that a period of fable 
and fiction, uniformly precedes that of regular 
history. Mythology, in other words, was long 
antecedent to the record of facts. From a 
careful investigation of the subject, it appears 
that the very remote antiquity ascribed to nations 
is conjectural and groundless. The conclusion is 
about as decisive in favour of the modernity of 
the continents of the globe, at least as relates 
to their present configuration. Even the astro- 
nomical monuments left by the ancients, do not 
carry us so far back as some persons have pre- 
tended. For the zodiac of Densera, near Thebes, 
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in Upper Egypt, upon which so much stress has 


been laid latterly, in favour of its extraordinary 
antiquity, has been proved to have been con- 
structed under the dominion of the Romans; 
inasmuch as the portico of the temple which 
contained it, bore a Greek inscription to the em- 
peror Tiberius. And it is ascertained, that the 
division of the zodiac into this or that sign, has 
no relation whatever to the precession of the 
equinoxes, nor the displacement of the solstice. 
Thus,” observes Cuvier, “ have vanished for 
ever the conclusions attempted to he drawn from 
certain badly explained monuments against the 
recent origin of centinents and nations.” The 
actual zodiac in the heavens is far from contain- 
ing within itself evidence of a certain and very re- 
mote date. The dates of the working of various 
mines, as those of Elba, for example, are greatly 
exaggerated. Asa general conclusion from the 
whole of the premises, it may be stated, with 


Deluc and Dolomieu, eminent geologists, that if 


there is any thing worthy of credit in the science, 
“it is that the surface of our globe has been the 
scene of a grand and sudden revolution, the 
date of which does not go much beyond five or 
six thousand years; that this revolution over- 
whelmed and caused to disappear countries 
which had been inhabited by men, and the spe- 
cies of anima!s now the least known; that, on 
the other hand, it raised the bottom of the lost 
sea to dryness, and formed of it a soil fit for 
human residence, that continues to the present 
day: that it is posterior to this revolution, that 
the few persons who escaped the catastrophe 
have spread and propagated over the newly ex- 
siccated lands, and that, consequently, it is evi- 
dently subsequent to this epoch only, that our 
societies have taken a progressive march, form- 
ed establishments, erected monuments, collected 
facts in natural science, and arranged them into 
methods and systems.” It is nearly as evident. 
that the countries now inhabited, in consequence 
of having been hove up by the last revolution, 
had been previously inhabited, if not by human 
beings, at least by other terrestrial creatures. 
Consequently, an antecedent revolution must 
have laid them under water. And, if a judg- 
ment may be formed of the different orders of 
animals from the exuvize and relics we find in 
the strata of the globe, there would seem to 
have been, at least, two or three irruptions of 
the ocean. 








In reality, the traditions of some ancient peo- 
ple, carrying their origin millions of ages back, 
possess, when closely examined, nothing what- 
ever to be relied on as serious matter of fact. 
On the contrary, it is well ascertained, that true 
history, and every thing it has preserved, in the 
nature of positive documents, concerning the 
the early establishments of nations, confirms 
the conclusions deduced from natural phenome- 
na. The chronology of none of the western 
nations goes farther back, by a continued thread 
of occurrences, than three thousand years. Not 
one of them can offer, before that era, nor in- 
deed for two or three centuries after, a series of 


events connected with an appearance of proba~_ 
c 


bility. The north of Europe had no history, until 
after its conversion to Christianity. The histo- 
ries of Spain, Gaul, and England, begin with 
the Roman conquests. That of the north of 
Italy, before the foundation of Rome, is almost 
unknown. The Greeks allow that they learned 
the art of writing from the Phenicians, about 
thirty-three or thirty-four centuries ago; and 
long subsequent to that epoch, their history is 
full of fables, and they cannot carry the dawn- 
ings of their union into societies more than three 
hundred years beyond. Of western Asia, there 
are only some contradictory extracts which do 
not go further than twenty-five centuries; and 
even admitting the oldest story among them, 
with some historical details, it would scarcely 
amount to forty. 

The part of the Old Testament, entitled the 
Pentateuch, has reached us in the form it pos- 
sessed at the schism of Jeroboam; since the 
Samaritans received it as the Jews did; evincing 
by clear proof a duration of more than two thou- 
sand and eight hundred years. There is no 
sufficient reason to withhold from Moses the au- 
thorship of Genesis, which would carry it five 
hundred years higher, and amount to three thou- 
sand and three hundred years. The reader of 
it discovers, that it has been composed in part 
from scraps of older works; and that there can be 
no doubt that it is the most ancient writing in the 
possession of what the Europeans call their west- 
ern district. 


Now, the texts of the Pentateuch which take 
the longest reach from the deluge back to the 
creation, do not make it more than two thousand 
years before Moses, and of course do not exceed 
five thousand and four hundred distant from us. 
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The poetical traditions of the Greeks, the 
sources of all our profane history for those re- 
mote ages, contain nothing to contradict the 
Hebrew annals. On the other hand, there is 
an admirable correspondence between them: as 
to the epoch assigned to the Egyptian and Phe- 
nician colonies which gave to Greece the first 
germs of civilization. And, about the time that 
the Israelitish emigrants departed from Egypt 
to establish in Palestine the sublime dogma of the 
unity of God, other adventurers from the same 
country conveyed to Greece a grosser religion, 
in its exterior at least, whatever might have been 
the secret doctrines reserved for the initiated 
While other seekers of new abodes came from 
Phenicia, and taught the Greeks the art of wri- 
ting, and all they knew of navigation and com- 
merce. 

The supporters of the excessive antiquity of 
nations and people, failing to establish their 
proof from the aforesaid sources, have been obli- 
ged to have recourse to the Chaldeans, Indians, 
and Chinese. Upon the remote chronology, as 
pretended by these people, there is no reliance 
tobe placed. All is enveloped in conjecture and 
fable. The same remark applies to the Ara- 
bians, Persians, Turks, Mongols, the modern 
Abyssinians and Armenians. 

The great age assigned to the globe by Mr. 
Mackey, is deduced from observations, calcula- 
tions, and interpretations of the starry heavens, 
the manner in which they have been parcelled 
out in constellations, the alteration of the eclip- 
tic, zodiac, and poles, and the precession of the 
It will readily appear from the fore- 
Zoiig statement, that the present configuration 
of the continents is comparatively modern; that 
the existence of the human race is far more re- 
cent: and the earliest date of history commen- 


equinoxes, 


ces ata period greatly subsequent. 

It follows, of course, that in the alleged days 
of extravagant antiquity, there were no observ- 
ers of events: no chroniclers of the times; no 
human beings to record phenomena, or erect 
Menu ments, 





Mise va, the goddess of Wisdom and the fire 
arts. (to whom this work is dedicated) was said to 
be the off:pring of Jupiter’s brain, ushered into 
existence by the oid of Pulcan. She was imme- 
diately acmitted into the assembly of the gods. 
and proved one of the most faitiful counsellors of 
her father. 





ANTIQUITIES, 


Which shed their dim but net illusive rays, 
Through the dark vista of departed days 








CVINS AND MEDALS. 

It has been asserted with justice that the study 
£ that branch of historical science which treats 
of ancient coins and medals, is of singular im- 
portance in illustrating the history, chronology, 
geography, mythology, as well as the manners 
and customs, of the states of antiquity. The 
historical evidence which they afford, is supe- 
rior to every other, because their testimony is 
contemporaneous; and, unlike the works of an- 
cient authors, they are not liable to be corrupted 
by the negligence of transcribers. 

Coins and medals, also, afford us a pretty cer- 
tain criterion of the progress of the fine arts, at 
different periods, and among various nations. 
Thus we are enabled to determine, not only from 
historical records, but likewise from an examina- 
tion of ancient coins, that the golden age of the 
arts, in Greece, commenced about the time of 
Philip II. of Macedon; that it continued under 
the reign of his son, Alexander the Great, and 
maintained itself for a considerable period under 
his successors. Farther, history gives us little 
information with respect to the state of the Arts 
in several ancient countries, such as Magna Gre- 
cia, Sicily, &c. while with regard to others, such 
as Beotia, Bithynia, &c. historical testimony 
seems to deny them all pretensions to taste. But 
we know from existing monuments, that in Mag 
na Grecia, and Sicily, the arts must have flou- 
rished ina very high degree, for even their coins 
in most common use, are executed ina style of 
singular beauty. From the same source we 
learn that the natives of Beeotia and Bithynia, 
as well as the more celebrated states of Greece, 
possessed a fine feeling of all that is beautiful 
in art. 

But this taste prevailed, not merely in the 
larger cities of Greece, where it might be fostered 
by wealth and luxury; it extended to their re- 
motest colonies, and their most insigificant com- 
munities. How unimportant, for example, is the 
history of Sybritia, one of the smallest towns in 
Crete! yet the coins struck there will stand a 
comparison with the finest that were ever execu- 
ted in Greece. The same may be said of the 


fonian colony which established itself in Gaul, 
and founded the town of Marseilles; of the Cy- 
reneans in Africa; and of the Macedonian colony 
which Alexander the Great left behind him in 
Bactrina. 

After the conquest of Greece by the Romans, 
and the transference of its treasures to Rome, the 
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arts and sciences in the former country rapidly 
declined. This is easily observable in the state 


of their coinage during the period of the Roman ! 


emperors, which scarcely affords a trace of the 
pure taste which had been previously exhibited, 
by that ingenious people, in the fine arts. The 
Greek artists emigrated to Rome, where they 
sought that encouragement which was no longer 
to be found in their own country; and the arts 
revived and flourished once more amidst the 
wealth and luxury of the capital of the western 
empire. So long as Rome preserved its inter- 
nal strength and independence, its coinage was 
for the mest part exceedingly beautiful. This 
period commenced about the latter days of the re- 
public, and continued down to the reign of the 
Emperor Commodus. From that time, however, 
the art gradually declined, until, under the last 
emperors, the taste displayed in their coinage 
became perfectly barbarous. 

Ancient coins have been found buried in the 
earth, at various times, in considerable quanti- 
ties. In Sicily, the silver coins with the head of 
Proserpine, are said to have been found in such 
numbers as to weigh six hundred French livres. 
In the sixteenth century, sixty thousand Roman 
coins were found at Modena, supposed to have 
been a military chest, hid after the battle of Be- 
driacum, when Otho was defeated by Vitillius.— 
Laz, a trust-worthy author of Vienna, mentions 
that, in his time, (that is, in the reign of the Em- 
peror Ferdinand I,) there was found buried ‘1a 
river in Transylvania, a treasure consisting of up- 
wards of forty thousand gold coins, most of which 
bore the Greek name of the Thracian king Lysi- 
machus. In the year 1760, near thirty thousand 
Roman coins were found in earthen vessels, near 
Brest, in Bretagne. 

By accidental discoveries like these, such a sur- 
prising number of ancient coins has come into the 
hanils of scientific men. that it is easier te exhibit 
one hundred coins of Augustus, or Nero, or of 
Dyrrachium, (a town once of no great importance 
in Illyria,) than one of Charlemagne, or any of 
the other German emperors, of the middle ages. 

The most ancient coins, the antiquity of which 
can be ascertained, are those of the kings of Ma- 
cedonia, of whom Alexander I, and Archelaus I, 
belong to the 5th century before the Christian 
era. At the same time, there is a great num- 
ber of coins of towns, particularly in Magna Gre- 
cia and Sicily, which bear unquestionable traces 
of a much earlier origin. To these belong those 
of the well-known town of Sybaris, in Magna 
Grecia, bearing the impression of an ox, raised 
on one side, and hollow on the other, a style of 
cbinage which appears to have prevajled im Mag- 











na Grecia in remote antiquity. The inscription 
alsv points to those early times when the original 
oriental practice of writing from right to left was 
still retained. But of this kind of coins nothing 
further can be determined with precision, be- 
cause they afford no chronological data to enable 
us to ascertain their exact age. 

The materials of which the ancient coins were 
composed were (as in modern times) gold, silver, 
and the various modifications of copper. The 
laws of Lycurgus make mention, also, of iron 
coins being introduced among the Spartans, and 
the same has been said of Byzantium. But ex- 
perience has not confirmed this information ; and 
even if it had been the case, it is not likely that 
coins of a metal so liable to be destroyed by rust, 
as iron, should have been preserved to modern 
times. All that remains to us of the ancient 
coinage, is composed of the three metals above 
mentioned; and that these were the only materi- 
als used, appears highly probable from numerous 
specimens of the coins of the emperor Augustus, 
on the reverse of which the triumviri, who had 
the superintendence of the mint, used to deno- 
minate themselves: IITVIR. A.A. A. F. F. that 
is, Auro Argento Aere Flando Feriundo. 

As gold is not liable to be affected by rust, the 
coins of this metal, in general, are found ina 
state of excellent preservation. The silver coins 
have fared worse ; but those of brass, worst of all. 
A single circumstance, however, has frequently 
proved highly favourable to the coins of brass and 
copper; that is, when, by lying in a certain kind 
of soil, they have acquired a_ species of fine 
rust, like varnish, which is at once preservative 
and ornamental. This fine rust, says Mr. Pinker- 
ton, which is indeed a natural varnish, not imita- 
vie by the artof man, is sometimes of a delicate 
blue, like that of a turkois ; sometimes of a bronze 
brown, equal to that observable in ancient sta- 
tues of bronze; and so highly prized; and some- 
times of an exquisite green, a little on the azure 
hue, which last is the most beautiful of all. It 
is also found of a fine purple, of olive, and of 
a cream-colour, or pale yellow, which last is ex- 
quisite, and shows the impression to as much ad- 
vantage as paper of a cream-colour (used in all 
great foreign presses) does copperplate and print- 
ing. The Neapotitan patina (the rust in question) 
is of a light green; and when free from excre- 
scence or blemish, is very beautiful. Sometimes 
the purple patina gleams through an upper coat 
of another quality, with as fine effect as a varie- 
gated silk or gem. In a few instances, a rust of 
a deeper green is found; and it is sometimes 
spotted with the red or bronze shade, which 
gives it quite the appearance of the Hast-ladian 
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stone, called the blood-stone. These rusts are | 
all (when the real product of time) as hard as the | 
metal itself, and preserve it much better than 

any artificial varnish could have done; at the same 

time, not concealing the most minute particle of 

the impression of the coin. 





PHILOLOGY. 








If human language be a gift divine, 
Defeat not its beneficent design 


By incorrectness. -—— Anon. 











SHERMAN'’S GRAMMAR. 
[COMMUNIATED BY DR. S. L. MITCHILL.] 


The Philosophy of Language illustrated: an 
entirely new System of Grammar. By Joun 
SHERMAN. 

In this performance the author declares boldly 
that he has divested the subject “ of scholastic 
rubbish, of traditionary falsehood and absurdi- 
ty; and reduced it to principles of fact and 
common sense, according to the real nature, ge- 
nius, and idiom of the English tongue.” 

The materials of grammar are words; and 
these the author arranges under nine classes ; 
which may be thus exhibited : 

1. Words of NAMING; comprehending the 
part of speech usually denominated nouns, sin- 
gular and plural, general and particular. 

2. Words of ATTRIBUTION; commonly | 
termed adjectives; expressing the inherent qua- 
lities and properties of things, with their compa- 
rative and superlative degrees. 

8. Words of possession 3 comprising nouns in 
the possessive case and possessive adjective pro- 
nouns; such as John’s house, &c. my, thy, your, 
his, her, its, our, their, whose, &c. 

4. Words of inpicarion; called by him in- 
dexes or articles ; including personal and rela- 
tive pronouns; as well as demonstrative, distri- 
butive, indefinite and adjective pronouns; con- 
junctions; ordinal and cardinal numbers; and 
many of the words ranged in preceding diction- 
aries and grammars as adjectives ; such -as a, 
the, one, twenty, first, fourth, this, that, these, 
those, which, any, some, few, other, no, all, such, 
many, more, most, fewer, fewest, several, what, 
another, 1, me, thou, thee, you, he, him, she, it, 
we, ye, they, them, who, whom, so, as, thus, there- 
fore, if, why, yet, though, lest, unless, because, 
&c. &c. &c. 

5. Words of assErTION; including the part 
ef speech known as the verb ; whose great use 
is, to cause, create, or make an assertion. He 
distributes this class of words into formal, in- 





formal, and elliptical ; with their dransitive and 





subjective meanings; and their present, pasts 
and future indications. y 

6. Words of appenpancy; heretofore term- 
ed adverbs ; whose use is to express some ca. 
sual circumstance of the words, phrases, or sen- 
tences, to which they are appended, or have re- 
ferente ; as considerably, unquestionably, very 
well, quite, almost, nearly, at least, while ; soon, 
sooner, soonest ; often, oftener, oftenest ; wisely, 
more wisely, most wisely, &c. &c. 

7. Words of RELATION; usually known as 
prepositions ; embracing those words which ex- 
press the relations that different things bear to 
each other, in different situations and circura- 
stances 3 such as from, to, &c. 

8. The word of conNEXION 3 ot conjunctions 
of which the author affirms, there is but one in 
the language ; and that is the monosyllable and. 

9. Words of EsacuLation; known commonly 
as Interjections ; including all the solitary words 
which contain the substance of a sentence within 
themselves; as oh, alas, pish, tush, hem, ho, 
soho, &c. &c. 

This is a summary of Mr. Sherman’s method 
of arranging the words in the English language. 

But, it may be expected, that the writer should 
be somewhat more particular. The author de- 
nies that etymology has any concern in the sci- 
ence of grammar. He declares that no etymo- 
logist has hitherto arisen who knew any thing 
about the grammar of his own language; and 
from this charge he does not except even Horne 
Tooxe. He rejects the philological researches 
of Nuah Webster. He says he cares not for the 
origin of our words. The only way to ascer- 
tain their true grammatical character, he thinks, 
is to close the eyes entirely against all other lan- 
guages, and to discover, by a collation of fair 
and plain examples, their present import and of- 
fice. Itis no matter what was their use in re- 
mote ages; nor from what roots they sprung. 
We want to understand their current value in 
our own day, as fixed and established by gene- 
ral custom among the people, and not by rules 
prescribed by bookmakers. It is “the multi- 
tude,” says he, (p. 147) “ who form and control 
the language. They are an overwhelming tor- 
rent, consulting their own convenience, and 
sweeping all before them: and as well may the 
starched philologist attempt to arrest them, as for 
kings and nobles to stem the tide of popular 
revolution. The only business cf the writer on 
grammar is, not to mark their course, but to ob- 
serve their station, and whenever he finds them 
settled, to pencil their portrait.” 

He affirms roundly, that words of Assertion, 


‘or Verbs, in our tongue, have no distinction, as 
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vulgarly taught, of either Number, Person, Time, 
or Mood nor, indeed, is there any foundation 
for them in nature. He rejects the distinction 
of them into active, passive, and neuter. 
— f— 
FOR THE PARTHENON. 
£TYMOLOGY OF THE WORD « SUBLIME." 


I nave been very much amused by the con- 
troversy, among some of the erudite gentlemen 
of our day, concerning the etymology of the La- 
tin word Sublimis. ‘ 

The great scholar, Dr. Parr, derived it from 
the two words super and limum. I have no 
doubt that this derivation is forced and errone- 
ous; aud I agree with Professor Dunbar of 
Edinburgh, (Edin. Royal Society’s Transac- 
tions, Vol. x. Art. xxvi. p. 349,) in his profound 
examination of Dr. Parr’s observations, that, 
though supported by ingenuity peculiar to him- 
self, they are not warranted by correct analysis. 
It sometimes happens, that distinguished writers 
bestow much labour and display deep learning 
upon subjects that do not require such mighty 
efforts. If I should be asked the origin of the 
word sublimis, or sublime, I should answer 
without hesitation, that it came from sub “under,” 
and lima the “ file:” the use of this instrument 
being to wear away the grosser asperities of me- 
tals, or other substances, to produce evenness of 
surface, and prepare them for their ultimate 
finish or splendour. Lima has, therefore, been 
metaphorically used to signify the correcting or 
mending any thing; or, in other words, render- 
ing it as complete as possible. Horace accord- 
ingly writes of the 

Lim labor et mora, 


The labour and delay of the file, or the toil 
and time necessary for polishing a written com- 
position. And Ovid says, 

Deficit et scriptis ultima lima meis; 

The last touch of the file was wanting to my 
writings ; or, I had not given them their ultimate 
amendments. 

Sublimis then, in its original and plain sense, 
meant a piece of work, manual or intellectual, 
upon which the author had employed his ut- 
most skill, to render it high-wrought or perfect. 
Whence, by an extension of its signification, it 
comprehends the particular class of objects, 
which it has been further employed to denote, 
as among the Greeks, for example, to express 
elevated and lofty sentiments and objects. 

S. L. M. 





—_e— 





Sublime. ‘Where were yeu, during the thundei-gust?” 
“ Under the lime-tree, in the garden, sir.” ‘A disagree- 
e@bie situation.” Nay, father, truly sub-dime.” W. 








ART OF POETRY. 

Some of our readers will doubtless recollect that, a few 
years since, we issued proposals for publishing an orignal 
work, entitled, ‘* Zhe Poet's Prompter, comprising easy 
rules for the construction of English Verse, illustrated on 
an accentual scale, called the Mrrricat Gamut ; afso, & 
complete and critical classification of English Rhymes, 
with examples of their practical use, answering at once the 
twofold purpose of a Ruymine Dictionary, and a Dicti0N- 
aRY OF PorticaL Quotations.” 

Not receiving sufficient encouragement to warrant thé 
hazard of putting this work to press, it was laid aside un- 
til this time ; and will probably be entered as waste-paper 
in the inventory of our “ heirs, assigns, executors,” or cre- 
ditors. In order, however, to rescue from total oblivion 
the plan and design of this work, and furnish hints for 
some more fortunate author, we s all occasionally make 
copious extracts from the MS. for insertion in the Paitrus- 
non; but, for want of room, must defer the subject until 
next week. 


ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 


Authentic History is like a glass 
Through which the rays of light directly pass, 
In straight dull lines, that little warmth impart} 
But Ficrion, like a convex lens, displays, 
In one bright focus, all those scattered rays, 
To warm, illume, and renovate the heart. 











Poet. Aph. 
INTOLERANCE. 
A DOMESTIC TALE OF THE YEAR 1741. 
—— 
INTRODUCTION. 


The city of New-York, forty years previous 
to the revolutionary war, was inferior, in size and 
population, to what is now termed a thriving 
village. By a reference to Lyne’s map, published 
in 1729, it will be seen that Broadway then ex- 
tended Northeastward no further than its present 
junction with Chatham-street, which was called 
the “ high road to Boston ;” and that an unseemly 
rope-walk occupied the sites of those splendid 
edifices which now front the Park. It will also 
be seen that the present populous region, com- 
prising parts of Roosevelt, James, Oliver, Cath- 
arine, and Oak streets, together with Batavia- 
lane, was at that period an impassable bog, de- 
nominated “Swamp Meadow,” being almost 
wholly covered with stagnant water. 

An arm of this little lake extended across the 
“high road to Boston,” under a small bridge, and 
thus formed a communication with a large pond 
of fresh water which.then covered the ground 
now occupied by the state arsenal and the 
streets in its vicinity, since known by the appella- 
tion of the “ Collect.” This, in its turn, had ex- 
plored a channel in a northwestern direction, (in 
a line with our present Canal-street) and occasion- 
ally mingled its waters with those of the majes-. 
tic Hudson; plainly indicating the mtention of 
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Nature, that the two rivers should be united by 
her sister Art. But this, like most of her wise and 
beneticent plans, has been cruelly defeated by the 


shorts.ghtedness of man. The sagacious fathers 


» . . . ss ! 
of the city, “in common council assembled,” de- | 


creed in their wisdom, that the collect should be 
filled up, and it was so. 

In the fresh pond just alluded to, near its south- 
western margin, rose a small green island, on 
which was erected a powder-house. The site 
of this magazine, (which remained there until the 
year 1797) is now occupied by the buildings in 
Pearl, opposite the head of Collect-street, from 
whence a low wet marsh extended nearly to the 
spot where the Manhattan water-works are now 
in operation. 

A little west of the present site of Chatham 
Theatre, was a windmill; but all beyond, towards 
the North River, was woods and fields. The 
present Park was an open common; and all that 
region west of Broadway, between Courtland and 
Duane streets, was denominated King’s Farm, 
and considered by the citizens as “a great way 
out of town.” Here the young men used to spend 
their leisure hours in playing cricket ; and here the 
romantic lover could enjoy a pleasant solitary 
ramble, by moonlight, with the fair object of his 
affections. Many of the more venturesome belles 
would sometimes consent to extend such evening 
excursions as far as the Garden and Bowling- 
Green, near the spot where Warren and Green- 
wich streets now intersect each other; but on 
their return seldom escaped a severe reproof from 
their careful mothers for such temerity. 

On extending their view to a more southerly 
part of the map under inspection, it will be seen, 
that, at the foot of Broadway, just below the pre- 
sent Bowling-Green, (there called the Parade’ 
stood Fort George, an ancient fortress, within 
whose walls were situated the governor’s house, 
the secretary’s office, anda house of worship, call- 
ed the King’s Chapel. It is requisite that these 
facts be remembered by the reader, as many of the 
incidents in the following tale are connected there- 
with. The city of New-York, at that period, 
contained a population of about twelve thousand 
souls, of which one-sixth were, in all probability, 
negro slaves. 


—a 


CHAPTER I. 
“ The sentry walks his lonely round.” 


AvtHoucH the winter of 1740-41 is noted in 
our city annals as intensely severe, there were, 
nevertheless, occasional intervals of comparative 
mildness, when the humid south wind softened 
the asperity of its frowns, and whispered a pro- 
mise of returning sprivg. Such an interval was 


the seventeenth day of March, the period at which 
| our tale commences. } 

| The sun had gone down amid a gorgeous as- 
| semblage of light fleecy clouds, tinged with a va- 
riety of brilliant hues. The full moon was just 
peering over the heights of Long Island; while 
the swift-scudding vapours in the firmament above 
appeared (not like the poetical Arab’s ‘camels 
feeding among the stars,” but) like flocks of sheep 
chasing each other across a field of azure span- 
gled with buttercups. What is generally under- 
stood by a * March wind,” producing such oppo- 
site effects on the complexions of ladies and linen, 
blew freshly from the southwest; and the whole 
bay was covered with shapeless fragments of ice 
that had floated down the Hudson. 

The last note of the tattoo had died away in the 
fortress, and seven bells had sounded from the 
Flamborough man of war which lay in the stream. 
It was the hour 





when busy crowds retire 
To revels, or to rest. 

The night guard had not yet been set, and only a 
solitary sentinel was marching to and fro in front 
of Fort George, whistling away his cares to the 
tune of “St. Patrick’s day inthe morning.” A 
rustling sound near him at length arrested his at- 
tention, and suspended his favourite air in the 
middle of a bar. Turning quickly to the quarter 
from whence it proceeded, he observed a human 
figure closely enveloped in a dark cloak or man- 
tle, stealing cautiously round the northwest quad- 
rangle of the fort. He gave the usual challenge, 
but receiving, or hearing no answer, naturally 
concluded that the delinquent, in such an hour, 
and at such a place, could not be engaged in any 
very honourable pursuit. On following the stran- 
ger, and repeating the challenge with no better 
success, his suspicions acquired new strength; 
while his fertile imagination found no difficulty in 
covering the bay with hostile ships, and the beach 
before him with an army of Spaniards. 

To do the soldier justice, however, it is proper 
to state, that the idea of a Spanish invasion, at 
that period, agitated the bosoms of much wiser 
politicians than himself. His optics, also, on this 
particular occasion, might have proved traitors to 
his honour; for, it will be recollected, it was the 
festival of Erin’s patron saint; and although the 
worthy Lieutenant Governor, as in duty bound, 
had solemnly abjured every saint ni the calendar, 
it does not necessarily follow that Edward Kelly 
had that day rejected his usual allowance of whis- 
key. Be this as it may, he was on the point of 
despatching a leaden messenger in pursuit of the 
unmannerly fugitive, when his arm was fortunate- 
| ly arrested by a female, of whose proximity he 
' had not the remotest suspicion. 
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* Hold, man !” she exclaimed, in a tone that 
instantly brought the soldier’s piece to a recover. 
** His Excellency is at supper, and the odour 
of ‘ villanous saltpetre’ might affect his appetite. 
Besides, (added she, in a half whisper) would 
you profanely throw heretic lead at one whose 
person is guarded by a consecrated symbol of 
silver ? Would you harm a priest 2?” 

“A priest is it vou mean?” replied the sol- 
dier, with rather more of the brogue than we 
choose to mark in the spelling. “ And who 
the d—1 are you, that’s bothering me with priests 
and cymbals? O ho! I perceive now. You 
are a priestess, at the shrine of Old Nick.” 

Whatever I am, Edward Kelly, I claim you 
as my countryman, and would serve you as a 
friend.” 

“ And is it yourself, Peg Kerry, that talk of 
old Ireland and friendship ! {t is true there was 
a time when you were innocent, and I loved 
you like a brother. But that time is past—bad 
luck to your seducer.” 

“T am still called the Irish Newfoundland 
beauty, you know.” 

“You ought to be called Cleopatra; for, I 
understand you have Caesars and Pompeys in 
your train. O Margaret! Margaret! How you 
are fallen !”’ 

‘Fallen as Lam, I would still befriend you, 
Edward Kelly. I have consulted the book of 
fate-——your life is in danger. You once saved 
mine ; and I would now preserve yours. Enter 
these walls no more to-night. Ruin hangs over 
the devoted place. Edward, I dare not be 
more explicit. A dreadful oath prevents me. 
But mark my words—Nothing can save you 
from a sudden death but absence from this 
place.” 

** Faith, Peg, you must have taken a lesson of 
Mother Luckstead, in the art and mystery of 
fortune-telling. Now let me tell yours. You 
are no enemy to whiskey—but, mark my words, 
Margaret Kerry, you will one day choke to 
death, without a drop to sustain you. A trap- 
door I mean, my darling.” 

“ The jest is ill-timed—unfeeling—ungrateful,” 
replied the female, really hurt at the inuendo ; 
* What object could have brought me here, at 
this time, but to serve you; and yet you doubt 
my purpose. But, as true as yonder moon.will 
set, I tell you nothing but the truth.” 

“ And what if my life be in danger,” replied 
the soldier, a little mollified. ‘ Do you think an 
Irishman would desert his post! I eat his ma- 
jesty’s bread, God bless him, and drink the go- 
vernor’s whiskey ; but should deserve neither if I 
thought less of their service than of my own 
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safety. Let the Spaniards come—they will 
meet a warm reception.” 

“Tt is not of Spaniards I speak. But I can 
say no more. Farewell, Edward; and if evil 
befall you, remember you had timely warning 
from one whe would have saved you.” 

With these words, she drew a hood closely 
over her face, and slowly departed ; leaving the 
soldier leaning on his musket, and gazing after 
her. 

“ Poor Murgaret !” exclaimed he with a sigh, 
as her receding form faded from his view. “What 
a wreck isthere! Salingburgh! should we ever 
meet, the gallows will lose its due.” 

In whatever light the soldier regarded the sin- 
gular and mysterious prediction of his frail 
country woman, it is certain that on his relief, he 
betrayed no intention of a hasty abandonment 
of the fortress; but after leaving his accoutre- 
ments in the guard-hondse, lingered about the en- 
trance of the governor’s mansion. As the clock 
struck eight, the door opened, and a female de- 
scended the steps of the piazza, exclaiming in a 
tone that expressed pleasure and affection, “ O, 
you are there, Edward. I hope L have not kept 
you waiting long.” 

“ Not a moment, my dear Harriet,” replied 
the soldier. “ And if you had, I would love 
you all the better for it, since you are here at last. 
Come under this wing, my darling, and I wil! 
soon escort you to the blazing wood fire in your 
old back parlour.” 

So saying, he took her arm in his, and led her 
from the fort. 

In passing the northwestern quadrangle, their 
attention was arrested by the same dark figure 
against whom Kelly had so recently levelled his 
musket. He was now rapidly pacing the beach, 
near the water’s edge, as if impatiently awaiting 
the arrival of another person. Suddenly he 
paused, and assumed the attitude of listening ; 
then fixing his gaze intently upon the bay, seem- 
ed to recognise an object in which he was deep- 
ly interested. 

Irregular masses of broken ice, gently agi- 
tated by the billows of a strong flood tide, were 
slowly setting in towards the shore; and, asthe 
full moon, suddenly emerging from a cloud, 
threw a bright flood of light upon the scene, a 
boat, fully manned, could be distinguished, for- 
cing her sinuous way between the glittering frag- 
ments. On approaching the shore, she sudden- 
ly changed her course; and, shooting round a 
point of land which formed the western extre- 
mity of the island, effected a landing near the 
present junction of Greenwich and Marketfield 
Streets. 
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The impatient stranger hastened to the spot, 
whither he was silently and cautiously followed 
by our young soldier and his timid companion ; 
the former feeling too much interested in this 
nocturnal incident to retire without witnessing 
the result. 

As the boat touched the beach, an officer 
stepped on shore, who eagerly advanced:-to the 
stranger, and seizing him by the hand, exclaim- 
ed— 

“My old friend and schoolfellow, I am glad 
to see you. How do you thrive in this western 
world ?” : 

* Indifferently,” replied the other; “ for you 
know I adhere to the cause of my ancestors. 
But I need not inquire how you thrive, who 
have sworn allegiance to the powers that be.” 

“ Our sovereign lord, George the second, Det 
gratia, &c.” interrupted the officer. ‘“ You see 
1 wear his livery ; and you must confess, incor- 
rigible Jacobite as you are, that we have done 
something to honour the cloth. Look yonder, 
in the bay. There is a prize worth a few hard 
knocks with the Dons, even if we count nothing 
of the glory. Lushis ahero. But I ask par- 
don. Permit me to introduce to your acquaint- 
ance Don Raphael Sorubiero,surgeon tothe Isa- 
belia, and of course a non-combatant.” 

At this moment a tall, thin, but dignified figure 
stepped on shore, attended by a sprightly lad 
with a valise or portmanteau under each arm. 
As the principal advanced towards the stranger, 
the latter exclaimed, in a tone of unaffected plea- 
sure and surprise— 

“Ts it possible! Do I again behold” —— 

* The unfortunate Sorubiero,” interrupted the 
Spaniard. Then seizing his hand, he added, in 
a low voice, “ Reasons of weight require that I 
bear that name for the present.’ 

* Then you are not unknown to each other ?” 
inquired the officer. 

“We met at Cadiz,” replied the surgeon, 
“several years since. My friend here was then 
on histravels. Singular events have transpired 
since that period, and I have much to say to 
him.” 

“Then I shall leave you in good hands; 
while I discharge my commission to the gover- 
nor. But I will first attend you to your lodg- 
ings. So lead on; for I must return with the 
ebb; and it is too cold for a long street parley. 
In what part of this New Amsterdam is your 
domicil, Jack ?” 

“ At present I reside with a friend and coun- 
tryman, not far from hence.” 

“* Who keeps a good table and a well-stocked 
locker, I hope,” returned the sailor; “ for the 
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season requires liberal rations.” ‘Then turning 
to the sailors in the barge, he exclaimed, (with a 
few other technical words which we choose to 
omit) “Pull away, you lubbers! and wait at 
Whitehall for my return. Wilson, see that no 
one leaves the boat for a moment. I shall be with 
you by twelve. Now, old friend, Jack Ury, 
heave ahead, and tow us into a snug harbour.” 
The whole party here left the beach, and pro- 
ceeded towards Broadway. 

“Ury !” reiterated Harriet, in an under tone, 
“why, it is my brother’s tutor! I am sadly 
afraid that”—— 

“ Afraid of him, Harriet ! Convince me that 
you have cause for fear, and J will soon incapa- 
citate him for harming any one.” 

“It may appear foolish,’ replied Harriet, 
“but [ have reason to suspect that this Ury is 
a” She hesitated. 

“Is what? An impostor ?” 

**( worse than that.” 

“ A thief? A murderer ?” 

“ Much worse.” 

“ A libertine? a seducer?” 

* © ten times worse.” 

* Harriet, you alarm me! and an inmate of 
your family! Of what do you suspect him?” 

Harriet drew her cloak closer around her fra- 
gile form, and casting a cautious glance at the 
unsuspecting object of her apprehensions, who 
was walking arm in arm with his two friends, 
several yards in advance, she whispered in the 
ear to her companion---- 

“A papist, Edward! Nay, you may laugh,” 
added she, a little piqued, (for the soldier’s risi- 
ble faculties could not resist so unexpected a cli- 
mazx,) “you may laugh at me; but when I tell 
you the reasons | have for my suspicions, you 
will treat the subject more seriously.” 

‘Why, is a papist so very, very dangerous 
an animal, Harriet? Suppose that 1 were one, 
now, would you cease to love me, and recall 
your promise of becoming my wife ?” 

“1 would endeavour to convince you of your 
danger in remaining in such dreadful errors; the 
unbelieving husband is sometimes converted by 
the believing wife.” 

“Thank you, my good girl; but fear not, I 
have no intention of putting your piety to the 
trial. I shall never ¢urn papist myself; nei- 
ther do I think you have any thing to fear from 
this Ury, even if he be one.” 

“Nothing to fear from him!” exclaimed 
Harriet, with some little surprise. “Is not my 
brother his pupil? and do not these Jesuits exer- 
cise every art, even the most wicked, to disse- 
minate their pernicious doctrines? I am much 
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afraid that his young mind is somewhat tainted 
already; and, to confess the truth, my errand 
to the fort this evening was to consult the gover- 


‘or’s lady on the subject.” 


The conversation was here interrupted by the 
arrival of both parties at their place of destina- 
tion. Ury conducted his two friends directly to 
his own room, where a bountiful supper table 
was already spread; while the soldier joined 
the rest of the family in the back parlour be- 
fore mentioned. The Spanish laquey, of course, 
attended his master. 

[To be continued. } 
= — 
THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. 

Most of our readers have doubtless seen an article (now 
going the roundsof the American newspapers) copied from 
Blackwood’s Magazine, purporting to give the origin of a 
superstitious legend on which the popular drama of the 
Flying Dutchman, or the Phantom Ship, has been found- 
ed. As many intelligent sea captains, however, of the 
present day, boldly assert that they have actually seen such 
a ship, we think it more philosophical to trace its origin to 
such natural phenomena as have repeatedly fallen under 
the observation of many. We are happy, therefore, in 
being able to present our readers with the following com- 
munication on the subject, from our highly respected sci- 
entific friend and fellow-citizen, Dr. Felix Pascalis. 








Fulton-street, August 13, 1827. 

MR. SAMUEL WOODWORTH, EDITOR OF ‘THE PARTHENON.” 
Dear Sir, 

I acknowledge your favour of the 6th inst. enclosing a 
Prospectus ofthe Parthenon, and the honour of placing my 
name among its literary and scientific contributors, and 
I thank you kindly. 

You were sure that from old acquaintance and experi- 
ence of your talents and great industry, you had a right to 
command from me something better than good wishes 
of success in your undertaking. But allow me, however, 
to decline both the matter and form of the task. Of litera- 
ture, I have more recollections than practice ; and in Sci- 
ence, lam a mere follower, at best a gleaner, whose stores 
are eventually unprepared, or scanty enough. Sympa- 
thizing much for the labours and necessary difficulties you 
will encounter, among able and vigorous rivals, in your 
editorial career, and until you have had time to clear your 
way among them, I offer something new, which I am cer- 
tain your readers should, through your care, be made ac- 
quainted with. Itisnot apolitical nor a philosphiéal sub- 
ject; much less an economical or horticultural one ; in- 
deed, | am at a loss how to class it among the numerous 
items of your prospectus, unless I leave it among the boun- 
daries of them all. 

To come to the point, or to the head of it, [ take my text 
from Knickerbocker’s ‘ History of New-York, from the 
beginning of the werld,” with this little inference of mine, 
that his title is evidently a prophetic one, or that what he 
meats, in plain language, is, that the History of New- 
York is really the History of the World. With deference 
therefore, to the author, and paying my respects to him 
for that comment upon him which I am confident you anc 
your readers will find unquestionably correct, I now pro- 
ceed to state how literary and scientific property has been 





‘ blem at a future time. 





many a year ago, carried away from our coast—from the 
Sound, or froin about 289 miles higher up, and then from 
this city, and transported to the Cape of Good-Hope, 
thence to Scotland, and in how many places, and to what 
distances besides, I cannot tell, whence it is got up again 
within our waters, about six months ago; I mean the 
wonderful play of the Flying Dutchman, or the Phantom 
Ship ! 

It would be important for me to prove whether it is the 
Old Blackweod’s Magazine or the New, which has thus 
purloined a treasure belonging to New-York; but, be it as 
it may, I can make new researches, and solve that pro- 
For the present it is sufficient to 
declare, that I, sixteen years ago, had taken care to rescue, 
with the help of the venerable Dr. Mitchill and of Dr, S. 


‘| Akerly, the materials, or principal facts, on which that in- 


teresting Drama is based. If the most renowned drama- 
tists, and Shakspeare himself, were authorized in using, 
and could much enrich their compositions by the machine- 
ry of witchcraft and of spirits, how much more valuable is 
the machinery of the Phantom Ship, which is founded on 
physical causes or phenomena, and not drawn from the 
materials of distempered imaginations of poets or novelists. 
Furthermore, that inventive genius must particularly be 
entitled to our praise, which has perpetuated the charac- 
teristic virtues of the founders and ancestry of New- 
York ; their simplicity, but stern integrity : and withal, not 
forgetting their patriotism and faithful affection to all their 
kindred, and their practice of industry. ; 
Please, my dear sir, to accept the following narrative of 
the Palatine Light, or of the Phantom Ship. If you think 
that this little homage might also aid and repay the mu- 
nificent appropriations with which the manager of the 
Bowery Theatre has completed that singular and splendid 
representation, you will receive a double gratification, 
with the best wishes of your sincere friend and obedient 
servant, FELIX PASCALIS. 





METEORIC APPEARANCE, CALLED THE 
PALATINE LIGHT. 

From the Medical Repository, Vol. I. No. 4, page 408. 

Our customary readers may remember that 
in Vol. xiv, and page 389 of the Medical Re- 
pository, a description was promised of a wan- 
dering and lambent flame or light, frequently 
seen at some distance from the shore, at that 
place, (Block-Island.) The editors have been 
favoured with that paper some time since, and 
they are happy to dispose of it, thinking it well 
worthy the attention of natural philosophers. 

This curious irradiation arises from the ocean 
near the northern part of the island. Its ap 
pearance is nothing different from that of a blaze 
of fire. It beams with various magnitude ; be- 
ing sometimes small, resembling the light of a 
distant window, at others expanded to the bigness 
of a ship with all her canvass spread. When 
large, it sometimes displays a pyramidical 
form, at other three corruscant streams. In the 
latter case the streams are in some measure 
blended together at the bottom, but separate 
and distinct at the top. The exterior ones 
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generally rise after the middle one, and are noi | first time I beheld it was evening twilight, in 


quite so high.* It probably has one of these 
figures when small, but, owing to distance and 
surrounding vapours, cannot clearly be perceiv- 
ed. It often happens that it is in a constant 
state of mutation, as it respects its bigness 3 
decreasing by degrees, till it becomes invisible, 
or resembles a lucid point; then shining anew, 
either with a sudden flash, or gradual increment 
Sometimes the mutability 
regards its lustre only ; becoming less bright 
till it disappears, or nothing but a pale glimmer 
can be discerned; then resuming its former 


to its former size. 


splendour in a manner similar to that just rela- 
ted. The duration of its greatest and last state 
of illumination is not commonly more than two 
or three minutes. This inconstancy does not 
take place in every instance. 

When it seems to be totally extinct, it does 


not always'return in the place where it ceased | 


to be an object of vision. It is not unfrequently 


| 
} 


February, 1810. It was large, and gently lam- 
bent; very bright, broad at the base, and ter- 
minated acutely upward. From each side 
seemed to issue rays of faint light, similar to 
those perceptible in any blaze placed in the 
open air, and viewed in the night. It continued 
about fifteen minutes from the time I first ob- 
served it, and then slowly became smaller and 
more dim till it was entirely extinguished. 

I saw it again in the evening of December 
the 20th. It was then small. At first I sup- 
posed it to be a light on board of some vessel. 
But of this mistake I was soon undeceived. It 
moved along apparently parallel to the shore, 
about two miles in the time that I was riding one 
at a moderate pace. An ascent of ground then 
hid it, for a few minutes, from my view; but 
passing this, I observed it about half way back 
to the place where it began its vagrant career. 
I then stopped to consider it more attentively. 





the case that it is next seen shining at some 
considerable distance from where it disappeared. 
In this transference of locality it seems to have 
no certain line of direction. 

When more expanded, this blaze is generally 
wavering like the blaze of a torch. At one 
time it appears stationary, at others progressive. 
It is seen at all seasons of the year, and for the 
most part, in that calm weather which precedes 
an easterly or southerly storm. It has, however, 
been noticed during a severe northwestern gale 
in winter, and when no storm immediately fol- 
lowed. Its continuance is sometimes but tran- 
sient, at others throughout the night. It some- 
times appears several nights successively. 

It actually diffuses the luminous principle. A 
gentleman, whose house is situated near the sea, 
informs me, that he has known it to illuminate 
considerably the walls of his room through the 
windows. 
the shore, at others is seen blazing at six or se- 
ven miles distance. It has been discovered 
from the adjoining part of the continent, and 
at first, mistaken for a vessel or building on fire. 

Having given a concise, but general descrip- 
of this unusual radiance, in which I have been 
aided by the concurrent testimonies of divers 
veritable characters, I will now present you with 
the few observations afforded me by the oppor. 
tunities I have had of viewing it myself. The 





* Whether this blaze actually touches the water, or 
No person, as I have 
been informed, has ever been near enough to determine- 


merely hovers over it, is uncertain. 


None of the boatmen have courage enough to approach it. 
on the contrary, when they perceive it in their way, they 


give 1 a good birth. 


It approaches within half a mile of | 


It would seem to remain still for a short time, 
then move pretty quickly several rods, when it 
would make another halt; thus, being in a state 
of alternate motion and rest. Its magnitude 
and lustre were subject to that unsteadiness de- 
scribed above. 


This lucid motion is known by the name of 
the Palatine Light. By the ignorant and su- 
perstitious it is thought to be supernatural. Its 
appellation originated from that of a ship called 
the Palatine, which was designedly cast away 
at this place in the beginning of the last centu- 
ry, in order to conceal, as tradition reports, the 
murder and inhuman treatment of the unfortu- 
nate passengers. From this time it is said the 
Palatine Light began to appear; and there are 
many who firmly believe it to be a ship on fire, 
while their fantastic and distempered imagina- 
| tions figure masts, ropes, and flowing sails. 








The cause of this ‘ waving brightness” is a 
curious subject for philosophical investigation. 
Some, perhaps, will suppose it to depend upon 
a peculiar modification of electron ; others upon 
an inflammation ef phlogistous (hydrogenous) 
gas. But thereare, possibly, many other means, 
unknown to us, by which phlogiston may be 
evolved from those materials with which it is la- 
tently associated by the powers of chymical af- 
finity. J have stated facts, but feel a reluctance 
to hazard any speculations. These I leave to 
you and other erudite researchers of created 
matter. 


AARON C. WILEY. 


| Block-Island, Dec. 10, 1811. 
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THE MAHOGANY TREE. 5 
hog inne aeaes Sea maeiionece 


enormous size and height 
n spread of the branches, the 
of ground shaeasPatten nian convey 
mind the idea, that it was designed by Nature for 
us et Gisnicll Ahlan dishes) propirtibe then the 
i and pe of man has, 
‘the difficulties, and reduced the ap- 
x of appropriting to his use, a tree, 

ild appear, has, by “.ature, been made of too 
to be brought within his power. Commerce 
le mahogany, from being an article rcely 





known, to be one of necessity throughout Eu and 


great part of America. This tree belongs to the emss De- 
candria Monogynia, and in botany is described ‘“ Swiete- 
nia nect, tubulosum, 10 dentatum, Caps. lignosa, 5 Valris, 
Sem. imbricate, marigne membranaceo.” 


It becomes almost impossible to g.ve the more minute 
circumstances attending the growth of this valuable and 
much used tree, as its progress to maturity is scarcely per- 
ceptible within the life of man; butas far as our limited 
observation will allow us to form an opinion, not less than 
an average period of two hundred years can be allowed as 
the time of its coming to full growth, or fit for cutting. 

Various and differing are the conjectures relative to the 
first use and discovery of this beautiful wood, nor is it 
within the limits of such a sketch as this, to remark upon 
their accuracy ; we, therefore, reject all accounts that ap- 
pear speculative, and confine ourselves to such as are au- 
thenticated. Its first discovery was, therefore, by the ear- 
penter on board of one of Sir Walter Raleigh's vessels, 
when he put into some harbour in the island of Trinidad, 
in the year 1595, who, having occasion to go on shore to 
cut some pieces of timber, required for work to bedone on 
the ship that he belonged to, brought on board a quantity 
of this wood, which, on being worked, from the raw state, 
exhibited to the astonishment of all who saw it, that beau- 
tiful natural variety of appearance which no ingenuity of 
art can equal. 


The first use to which mahogany was applied in Eng- 
land, arose from a circumstance purely accidental, and 
was appropriated to the making of a box for holding can- 
dles. Dr. Gibbons, an eminent physician, in the latter end 
of the 17th, or beginning of the 18th century, had a bro- 
ther, a West-India captain, who brought over some planks 
of this wood as ballast, but was net aware of its value 
As the Doctor was then building a house in King-street, 
Covent Garden, his brother thought they might be of ser- 
vice to him, but the carpenters finding the wood too hard 
for their tools, they were laid aside for a time as useless. 
Soon after, Mrs. Gibbons wanting a candle-box, the Doctor 
called on his cabinet-maker to make one of some wood 
that layin his garden. Wallaston, the cabinet-maker, on 
cutting it up, also complained that it was too hard; the 
Doctor said he must get stronger tools. The candle-box 
was however made, and highly approved of, insomuch that 
the Doctor then insisted on having a bureau made of the 
same wood, which was accordingly done, when the fine 
colour, beautiful polish, &c. were so pleasing, that it be- 
came an object of curiosity, and he invited.all his friends 
to come and see it; among them was the Dutchess of Buckh- 


ingham. Her Grace dial some of the same wood trom 
Doctor Gibbons, and employed Wailaston to makggher a 
bureau also, on which the fame of mahogany a Mr 
Wallaston was much raised, and furniture of this sort 
soon became general. Thus, from a circumstance in it- 
self so trivial, has emanated a most extensive branch ot 
commerce. 
—_—_~— 
NEW PRINTING PRESS. 

Mr. Gerrit Lansinc, of this city, engraver on wood, has 
invented a Printing Machine on entirely new principle: 
the right of which has been secured to him by letters pa- 
tent from the United States. Having carefully inspected 
the model, and believing the invention to be a valuable a: 
quisition to “the Art preservative of alf arts,” we beg 
leave to present the readers of the Partusxon with the 
following brief description : 

This machine consists of a horizontal wheel, having 
four (or more, at discretion) broad spokes, or aris, of sui 
ficient width to form beds for the types, when locked up in 
forms. Upon the upper surface of this wheel, are placed 
a set of horizontal cones, with their small ends to the cen 
tre. One of these gives the impression, as the forms pass 
under it, and the others supply the ink, as the wheel conti- 
nues its revolution, 

The inking apparatus consists of three or more cones, 
| one above, another, or two at the bottom and one at the 
top, (thus ,*,.) Over the upper cone is placed a fiedir, 
with a slit at the bottom, from end to end, for the ink to 
pass through on to the receiving cone. This feeder can 
be raised or depressed at pleasure, so as to give more or 
less ink, as occasion may require. 

The part which gives the impression, is a single cone, 
of larger dimensions, placed ata convenient distance from 
the others, near which is an inclined bank, on which is laid 
the heap of paper to be printed. 

Each bed is provided with a FriskeT and Grir, which is 
worked by springs and levers, running up and falling off 
inclined planes. 

When the machine is put in motion, the cones all turn 
on their aves, by means of pinion wheels working in the 
teeth or cogs of the large wheel. The lever is dragged up 
an inelined plane, thereby allowing the frisket to sink be- 
low the surface of the form, which then passes under the 
INKING CONES. In the mean time the topmost sheet of pa- 
per on the heap is slipped over the edge of the dunk, and 
when the edge of the form comes parallel with that of the 
bank, the Grip springs, seizes the sheet, which is thus 
carried with the form under the pressinc conr. On the 
instant of emerging from the other side, the end of the le- 
ver falls from the top of the inclined plane, raises the fris- 
ket, and throws off the sheet. 

—— 
LYCEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY—BARCLAY-STREET. 

The contribution of George Henderson, of Para, up 
the river Amazon, through Captain C. H. Andres, to Or- 
nithology, is highly interesting to Science, and honourable 
to his generosity. It consists of fourteen specimens, all in 
excellent preservation ; with bills, feathers, and feet, iti 
complete condition. Among them are, Toucans, Parro 
quets, Orioles, Butcher-birds, Cuckoos, Linnets, and 
Archbeaks, quite different from the feathered tribes which 
visit or inhabit these northern latitudes. 

—-— 

The remains of an enormous non-descript animal have 
been discovered at Stonefielu, near Oxford, the length of 
| which must have been sgore than sixty feet. 
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“ORIGINAL POETRY. 





TO A®#ee, 
When that soft beaming eye reviews 
This grateful tribute of the Muse, 
Those coral lips must not refuse 
One little word to frame, 
And be the little word they-ehoose, 
The Poet's name. 


© breathe but that, in one soft sigh, 
Whene’er these couplets meet thine cye, 
And Zephyr, as he flutters by, 
Shall bear the sigh to me, 
And whisper in thy ear, that I 
Remember thee. WwW. 
——<Ga—~— 
TO CAROLINE. 
This world is not the vale of wo, 
Which stoics paint in declamation, 
For thousand blossoms around us glow, 
Which breathe the sweetest exhalation. 
Then let's enjoy our sunny hours, 
Nor mourn anticipated gloom ; 
*Tis tolly to neglect the flowers, 
Because they will not always bloom. 


Let fools for rank and honour see‘, 
I envy not their elevation ; 

Ambition’s path is wild and bleak, 
Content is in an humbler station. 

May sweet content, dear girl, be thine, 
Health, friendship, and a faithful lover, 

And never let the dove repine 


Because the eagle soars above her. M. 


—_—_—— 
TO A YOUNG LADY. 
Could any*charm have broke tbe spel 
That long has chain’d my humble lyre, 
Thy smile had wak'd the silent shell, 
And taught its sweetest notes to swell 
With pure poetic fire. 


But, Oh! its chords are sleeping still, 

And e’en thy charms must plead in vain; 
This heart has lost its wonted thrill, 
intruding cares its fervours chill, 

And check its votive strain. Meee, 
—p— 
BACHANALIAN GLEE. 

A bumper, a bumper—no flinching, my boys, 
The wine shall flow freely to-night, 

For quaffing and laughing are innocent joys, 
Where friendship and honour unite. 

While filling and swilling, a fig for old care, 
He shall not embitter our joys; 

Our faces new graces of purple shall wear, 
The badges of honour, my boys. 


Good drinking all thinking of sadness expels, 
Then fill, my lads, generously deep ; 

For quaffing and laughing are innocent spells, 
That charm every sorrow to sleep. 

While filling and swilling, a fig for old Care, 
He shall not embitter our joys; 

Our faces new graces of purple shall wear, 


The badges of honour, my boys. i. 








pedient to anticipate th 
ly, No, 2 will appear on 


A VALUABLE communication on M 
aut and affecting narrative, illusti Ke eo 
of stitution, is in type, and shall a in our next, 
being unavoidably crowded out of the ponees number. 

Several Communications have been received, which we 
have not yet had time to examine. 

(c= The office of the Parrnenon, it will be recollected, 
is at No 7 Division-street, in the basement story. 

—>—— Z 
NEW LITERARY PAPERS. 

We have perused, with much pleasure, the first six num- 
bers of ah interesting publication, entitled the Souvent. 
It is published, weekly, in the city of Philadelphia, by P. 
Price, jun. and is devoted principally to Tales, Essays, 
Poetry, Biograpby, Miscellany, &c. The price is §2 50 
per annum. 

Proposals are before the public for publishing another 
periodical, entitled the PuitapespHia Montary Macaztne, 
“devoted to general literature and the fine arts.” Price 
$5 per annum. 

Proposals are afloat, in this city, for publishing a new 
weekly paper, called the Bow or Uxysses, to be eaited by 
George Geib, Esq. 








The Parthenon.—Thiscelebrated edifice was destroyed 
by the Persians, and afterward rebuilt by Pericles, in a 
more splendid style than ever. All the circumstances 
which related to the birth of Minerva, were beautifully 
and ininutely represented, in bass relief, on the front of 
the entrance. ‘The statue of the goddess, which was con- 
sidered the inasterpiece of Phidias, was thirty-nine feet in 
height, all made of ivory and gold. The front and cleva- 
tion of this temple is given on the cover, as restored by Mr. 
Stuart, being one hundred fect in width, and about forty- 


five in height. . e 





MUSIC.—In our next Number we shall commence [| 
the publication of a very valuable Treatise on the the-  ~ 
ory of Thorough Bass, and of Focal and Instrumentai 
Music ; in which the author has happily succeeded in di- 
vesting the science of all those technical obstacles which 
daily retard the progress of pupils. Those of our fair 
readers who are learning to play on any instrument, will 
find the treatise an invaluable auxiliary. Weare indebted 
for the copy to our highly esteemed friend, E. Rirey, Esq. 
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